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HOUSEHOLDERS IN DANGER.* 
(Concluded from yesterday.) 





Hitnerto the only plan which Mr Wakefield has been seen point- 
ing out, as that of the alleged revolutionists, is a determination to 
avail themselves of the first great congregation of people in the 
streets. He tells us, however, that the ‘ following propositions’ 
have been entertained, at various times, by the persons whom he 
unwarrantably, and with something of the air of a mortified dispu- 
tant, designates by the title of ‘ Owenites.’ 

‘1, That the destruction of the Post-office would produce the 
best effects in the country, by stopping the transmission of letters, 
and convincing people at a distance that the capital was revolu- 
tionized. 

‘2. That the destruction of the Bank, and especially of the divi- 
dend books, would spread alarm and confusion through the land, 
besides convincing the numerous holders of smal! accounts of stock, 





that they had nothing to save by supporting the Government. 
Ministers know, of course, whether there be two sets of Bank divi- 
dend books ; and they ought to know that enquiries have been made 
lately with a view to ascertain that point, as well as the place in 
which the second set, if there be one, is deposited. 

‘3. That the destruction of Doctors’ Commons would unsettle 
property to such a degree as to render the best title difficult of 
proof, aad would therefore facilitate the formation of a state of 
society in which property should be in common. 

‘4. That the destruction of deeds in banking houses and lawyers’ 
chambers, as well as of parish registers, would promote the same 
end. \ ° 

* 5. That, in order to bring about a division of property with the 
least bloodshed, it would be just and humane to take hostages from 
the wealthy; such as their wives and children. It is to be hoped 
that, before this project is executed, the equa!-property men in 
London may have got possession of the Tower, and that the female 











hostages will be there secured from the thieves and rabble.’ 

We nced not extract what is said of the obvious consequences | 
of such measures, supposing them to take place. The defence of | 
public buildings is of course left in the hands of Government. [n | 
what way the Houscholders are to be secured against the threatened | 
danger, it is the main object of his pamphlet to shew; and to this 
we have now come. 


’ 


* Considering, says Mr Wakefield, ‘ that the danger rests on the 
concurrence of two events—great political excitement, and a large 
congregation of peaple in the street-—some may incline to think that | 
the passing of the Reform Bill would, by quelling political excite- | 
went, render the householders secure. But on what grounds is it | 
Siipposed that political excitement would cease with the passing of | 
the Reform Biil? Lt that bill were passed to-morrow, it wou!d still | 
be only words upon paper, An Act of Parliament for Reform is 
but a means to certain ends. Conclude that the ends, if accom. | 
plished, would satisfy all, and place us in a state of happy repose— 
still a long time must elapse before that result could take place. | 
Meanwhile, for some years to come, the many practical questions | 
affecting many interests, that would te a consequence of Reform, | 
must inevitably maintain a high deeree of political excitement. 

‘“ Then,” exclaims a houscholder who is frightened out of his 
seuses—* fling away the Reform Bill; and let us return to the state 
ir which we were before the late French revolution!’ Softly, my 
friead! You must go farther back ; you must deal with France as 
well as England; you must perform a miracle besides. Undo all 
that, by means of education, has been done with the public mind of 
England and Scouand during thirty years; restore Charles X to his 
throne ; revive the old French monarchy, so that France may no 
longer set England an example of democratic progress ; above all, 
bury in oblivion whatever has been said and written of the British 
House of Commons since last March ;—take every one of these 
precautions, and you may, perhaps, fling away the Reform Bill 
without danger. To fling away the Reform Bill, not first accom- 
plishing all these impossibilities, would be to increase, when your 
object was to allay, political excitement. I need not dwell, there- 
ture, on the new elements of danger to the peaceful householders, 
which would be brought forward by a futile attempt to place us as 
we were in July 1830: but I am led just to point at one of them, 


| their boasted courage. l t 1 
| many of the Rotunda Owenites would go near to die of vexation. 





* Householders in Danger from the Populate. Py Edward Giblion 
Wakefield, Esq. 8vo: pp. 16. Effingham Wilson. 


namely, civil war, the Government on one side, the people on the 
other, with, from time to time, here and there, the populace at the 
head of affairs. 

‘ Pass the Bill or fling it away—let who may be minister—political 
excitewent is not to be avoided. Is it possible to prevent people 
from congregating in the streets ? 

‘ No—is the short, plain, conclusive answer. But may not the 
executive government protect the householders from the populace ? 

‘ The barricades have not been tried in England,—therefore we 
may doubt on this point. Besides, in civil conflicts, hired soldiers 
are apt to take either side. At best, they are not to be depended 
on; and, at the worst, they would make nice protectors of our 
wives and daughters. 

‘ The police foree ? 

‘The populace once roused would sweep away a few thousand 
constables, as the Atlantic is said to have brushed off Mrs Parting- 
ton of Sidmouth. The policemen are wiser than Mrs Partington : 
—though excellent at a row, they know that they could do nothing 
with an insurrection. If, indeed, a policeman, armed with a musket, 
were domesticated in every house, the householders would be safe 
—perfectly safe. But it would be to the muskets, not to the police- 
men, that they would owe their mene This method, however, of 
doubling the number of householders for the sake of arming half of 
them, is, of course, out of the question, by reason of its enormous 
expense. What remains ? 

‘The householders remain! Guns. are obtainable. They sell 
them at Birmingham for about twenty shillings a-piece. ta 
householder and a gun together, and the householder is safe. The 
householders of London must be informed, that guns do not go off 
of their own accord. If every honseholder had a gun under his 
roof,—(he need not touch it till he had become familiar with it, if 
ever),—the power of the populace would be extinct. Their power 
consists, wot in numbers,—for they are few as compared with the 
householders,—but in confidence. They despise the police, and 
expect either to seduce or to beat the soldiers. They expect to 
plunder the householder; as well they may, since not a precau- 
tion has been taken to disappoint them. Jf there were a gun in 
every house of any one street, into that street neither thieves, nor 
rabble, nor even desperadoes would enter for the pu of violence. 
What is true of one street may be applied. to the whole town, and 
with greater force, since many safe streets would be safer thar one. 


| If there were guns in every street and square, the populace would 


never even congregate for the purpose of injuring the householders. 
They inight still meet to quarrel with the police or fight the soldiers ; 
but this is not probable, because their object is anarchy and plunder, 
which would be out of the question, IF EVERY HOUSEHOLDER WERE 
KNOWN TO POSSESS AGUN. Though thieves may not, like some of 
the householders, fancy that guns are alive and naturally mischie- 
vous, they do not atall like to look at them. I know these people 
well, and am satisfied that they would never trouble the household- 
ers to nse their guns; provided, that is, they were made aware that 
every householder had a gun to use in case of need. As for the 


' poor rabble, they would, at all events, do whatever the thieves did : 
{ 


to.armed householders, therefore, they would be not merely harm- 


| less, but, as occasion offered and in their rude way, actually respect- 


ful. {f the householders were to obtain guns, the Huntites would 
complain of course; but I suspect that, in their hearts, they would 
not regret a circumstance which must render impossible ay trial of 
If the householders were to obtain guns, 


In that case their occupation would be gone. Altogether, the 
measure, being easy of execution, is thoroughly adapted to the end 
proposed by it, viz. the removal of all danger to the householders, 
‘The details of the plan are few. Nothing is more simple than 
to buy a gun. Some concert amongst the householders would be 
desirable, not for the purpose of obtaining guns, but in order to give 
publicity to the fact that guns had been obtained. Mock guns would 
suffice, if you could but make the populace helieve that they were real 
ones.* Powder and ball are required only for show. Not to scare 
the women, (who, by the way, have a deeper interest in this affair 
than the men), let the flints be of wood: but keep the secret. For 
the perfect safety of factories, brewhouses, banks, printing offices, 
and large warehouses, it would be right to provide D ge bearing 
some proportion in number to the workmen and clerks employed 
under each roof. And perhaps the richer householders, who have 
most property to save by this means, would subscribe to furnish 
with muskets those poorer householders, who belong to the working 
class and cannot well afford an outlay even for the protection of 


* Surely Mr Wakefield is jesting here. 
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force. Be it remembered that, if atms were giver to all the thieves, 
all the rabble, and all the desperadoes, still, if all the householders 
had ats dt the same time, they would be infinitely more secure 
than they are at this moment when no one class is armed. 

‘The plan appears open to but one objection that deserves an 
answer. The householders might, not now, but some day or other, 
turn their arms against the government! Not, one should think, 
unless the government turned its arms against them, in which case 
the government ought to be treated as a robber. But it could never 
come to this pass; because, if the plan were adopted in London, it 
wauld become a national measure, and all householders would be 
armed :—that is to say, the ion of a government disposed to 
turn its arms against the householders would be rendered impossi- 
ble.* Guns are respectable things, and would impart respectability 
to those who possessed them. The government of an armed people 
must be a government for the people, not against them. One can- 
not, therefore, imagine a case in which an armed people should 
come into collision with its government. 

* But this is a civic, I had almost said @ domestic, rather than a 
political question. Let the Whigs stay or the Tories come—there 
inust be a populace for many years; and so long as there shall be, 
also, political excitement, the householders must be in danger from 
the populace, unless this precaution against anarchy and rapine be 
adgpted. Whilst I write, the danger is urgent. Fore-warned is 
said to be fore-armed ; and the householders of Bristol testify that 
prevention is better than cure.” 


The. pamphlet of which we have thus given the main points, is 
clever and startling: it is also well written; contains much inci- 
dental matter worth the consideration of everybody: and tends to 
expedite a measure, which has of late been earnestly recommended 
by others, particularly by the editor of the Times; namely, the 
adoption of arms by the middle classes, for the purpose of defence 
againat all lawless. aggression, This recommendation, however, 
surely diminishes the claim of novelty, which Mr Wakefield puts 
forth ; and we have a still greater objection to make to his claims ; 
videlicet, that he does not make out his case of organized conspi- 
racy, What are his proofs? From all that we can find by his 
pawpblet, they amount to these; that he has heard rureves talk- 
ing in Newgate ; that he saw them on the day of the King’s intended 
visit to the city looking suspiciously at the Police, instead of pick- 


their wives and children. By eine homehol 


isin progress, whenmen, feeling themselves equal in natural rights, 
in intelligence, and in power, must and will have a less unequal dis. 
, tribution of labour and of leisure, of the hardships and the enjoy. 
ments of life. The tragedy at Lyons is only an impatient movement 
in advatce of this most certain advent; and though, as all men are 
alike the creatures of circumstances, nobody is to blame (a doctrine 
which some of the poor starving creatures at Lyons acknowledged 
* with tears.in their eyes,’ though the next minute the cry of war 
made them furious) and it is right and just therefore in every man 
to put himself in such a state of defence as may enable hiin to resist 
personal aggression, yet the evil by that means will only be put off 
for a time, unless political economists (themselves victims, in ano. 
ther way, of the present system of education and individual aggran- 
dizement), learn gradually to give up the interested instinct by 
which they certainly do stop short of a thorough investigation of 
the question, assuming that they have come to the end of it when 
much evidently remains to be considered, and referring their hungry 
disputants to those pretended laws of nature and providence, which 
have been so often set aside by themselves when arguing with 
Tories and Boroughmongers. 

If anything is clear as the sun ‘ which shines on all,’ to an unbi- 
assed mind, it is, that the existence of extremely rich and extremely 
poor is a monstrosity, and that the one are no more necessary to 
| the other, than a man without his hands is necessary in a family 
of manufacturets ; or in other words, that in order to create pro- 
perty in a parish and maintain it, it is necessary that the Select 
Vestry should do nothing but dine We grudge, God knows, din- 
ners to nobody, nor luxuries of any sort, as long as they do nobody 
harm ; but to argue, as it is the custom for otherwise able men to 
do on this point, is sheer merchant-craft, in a sense analogous to 
priest-craft ; and will no more be allowed in the course of a gene. 
ration or two, than the arguments for church and tithes are now. 

What then are the remedies or precautions, that we have to 
recommend on our parts? ‘They are simply these :— 

Arm yourselves by all means, as Mr Wakefield, or rather the Times 
newspaper advises, for the purpose of resisting all unlawful ag- 
gression 

But while you are doing this, bethink yourselves, that the poor 
cannot, and will not, and ought not to stop just where your diffu- 





ing pockets (surely hawever a very natural association of ideas); | sion of knowledge pleases ; and ptepare yourselves, by a studious 


that he has observed of late the conversation of the Rapnie (who 
have but ‘ confused notions’ on the subject) ‘teeming with expres- 
sians, sounding of destruction ;’ that the soldiers are quite as likely 
tofight for the populace as against them ; that the Huntites are not 


likely to fight at all; and that although many of the ‘ Owenites’ | 


possess ars, the same “ may be said of other people who look for- 


ward to the government of the sword ;’ that is to say, to such of | 


the householders themselves, and other honest men, as take the 
rubvice of the Times, 

How the case of conspiracy, on the part of 90,000 men, is thus 
nade out, we cannot see. We cannot very well understand how 
90,000 people might take advantage of a tumult; and produce a 
spate of things, the possibility of which it is right to be prepared 
for ; especially after what has been seen at Bristol, aad is now taking 
place in the city of Lyons, actually captured by its own workmen. 


Phere also may be something like an organised plan among many | 


thieves, and among a few desperadoes of a better sort; nay, there 
may be a much more formidable conspiracy! but our objection to 


Mr Wakefield is, that notwithstanding the solemnity of his genera! | 
announcement, and the more awful air of certainty with which he | 


seems ready every moment to draw, out his particulars and his 
proofs, proofs there are none. We have still to take his word for 


the whole matter. His thieves looking at policemen, his gin-drinkers | 


with * confused notions,’ and his orators talking in Rotundas, tell 
us nothing that we did not know before, and much that is not ger- 
mane to the purpose. 

Now has the reader seen the dreadful accounts in the newspapers, 
of what has just happened in the cicy of Lyons? If not, we exhort 
bim to get acquainted with them; and he will there see, both all 
that might be feared on a similar occasion, and the real secret, (by 
aplication) of what must finally be done to avert such perils from 
society. The truth is (though in this commercial nation he is not 
likely to hear it very soon, and we hope he may not, in any violent 
manner) that the only real good—the only good end of reform—is 
to produce the state of things, for which the diffusion of knowledge 
ig inevitably preparing ; namely, the abolition of the excessive ine- 
qualities between rich and poor. A time aust incyitably come, and 


A 


* True; and the exi-tence of one. 


| encouragement of their good-will, by the kindest r-ords as well as 
| the kindest actions, and by that special sort of cultivation of their 
| knowledge, which shall at once exhibit your own candour, and draw 
| upon their reason and self-respect, for the inevitable change. 

The orfly object of social wisdom is, that all should be intelligent 
j aad all happy. The object is now avowed: it cannot be hidden; 
| and you can no longer make others half intelligent and half happy, 
when they have begun to feel that their rights and facu'ties are 
equal to your own. ee 


FINE ARTS. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING.* 
(Concluded.} 


The Palace.—Drawn by W. Purser; engraved by E. Finpen.— 





Something of the same class as ‘ The Embarkation,’ but far better. 
There is not the same confusion, such heaped decoration, tree, boat, 
sailor, and lady: 

Myrrhina and Myrto.—Painted by Joun Woon; engraved by 
T. A. Deax.—Where are Myrrhina and Myrto? Are these two 


| English ladies the same Impossible. It is a monstrous anachro- 
1 


| nism to suppose Myrrhina and Myrto living now, and yet Mr Wood 
would have us believe this, or that two of his friends lived the Lord 
knows how long ago; for the faces are portraits, as may be readils 
guessed ; and the ladies have more of English than Grecian beauty. 
For the figures, namely, from the throat downwards, grouping 
ineluse, they are fresh from the Life Academy. We will take this 
opportunity of adyising ladies not to let their portraits be issued 
incognito. \t is dangerous for all parties. 
The Prophecy.—Painted by ALrrep JouANnor; engraved by 
—A mistake lies somewhere; we suspect it is with Mr 
Leitch Ritchie. The young man he very acutely pronounces a 
villain, and a most heartless one he looks. But it is the character 


of the girl we doubt. ‘ She was young—romantic—imaginative— 


* Friendship’s Oferinz for 1832. S.ni-h, Elder, and Co., Cornhill! 
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‘of that most delicate temperament that trembles between poetry 
and madness,’ and, moreqver, alady. We should read her charac- 
ter very differently. To us the man is a heartless rascal, as we 
said before, the girl a village beauty, not of the strongest cast of 
midd, Hts fhiture victim. Acommon story. Her cleganee of de- 
meanour is easily accounted for, without making a lady of her, as 
Mr Ritchie has done. A handsome girl (unless she be of the untan- 
gible, romping class, heedless of everything but her impulses) find- 
ing her beauty prized on every side, being proud of it, keeps it asa 
sacred jewel, aud, will not, fog. a trifle, do aught that may endagger 
its superiority. She feels all eyes upon her; all admiring; and 
fears to lose her vantage ground, Thence arises that propriety of 
mien in beauties who lack the intellect that would account for it. 
Mr Johannot may have meant nothing of this, after all; and, on the 
other hand, Mr Ritchie is likely to know most about it, in right of 
his humanities. There is little in the design, and the subject of 
consulting a conjuror is so hackneyed, that we are heartily tired 
of it. 


| 


+ 
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DIGESTION OF BREAD. 
TO THE TATLER. 
Nav, 26, 1891. 

Sir,—At the time of my first writing to you, I little apprehended 
the danger to which I exposed myself, by attacking the letter of 
of your witty correspondent Junius. I have now, too late I fear, 
discovered my error, by finding my unhappy epistle overwhelmed by 
a shower of stale beead and flour dumplings from his hand. How- 
ever, having encountered his satire in one long letter, I have plucked 
up sufficient courage to give him his required meeting. He says, 
that he holds the use of saliva to be more mechanical than chemical ; 
but let him masticate a little of his to-morrow’s dinner, set it aside 
for examination, and, after some days, see whether the masticated 
mass will not appear different from a mass of the same food torn to 
fibres in pure water, and set aside for the same period. Assuredly 
it will: for saliva is neither pure water, nor are our organs _of mas, 
tication common knives and forks. Saliva is mostly composed of 
pure water, I graut ; but then mucilage, albumen, muriate of soda, 
and the phosphates of soda, lime, and ammonia, form part of this 
liquid, The saliva is only tasteless, from the nerves of the tongue 
being always in contact with it, It is. thece salts which, mixing 
with, divides the aliment so much better than water could do; and 
which, in fact, many writers. conceive, forces the aliment to undergo 
the first step towards animalization in the mouth. Other but older 
writers are of opinion with Junius, that the whole process of masti- 
cation and digestion differs nothing from the simple maceration of 
the substance in water. Haller thought so; for he found that 
animal and vegetable substances, when immersed in water, were 
soon covered with a slimy and homogeneous layer, with which he 
erroneously concluded, that food secreted in the stomach was like- 
wise covered, and eventually changed into. This theory, however, 
has been long since exploded; and several new ones have been 
introduced, the merits or demerits of which I shall not attempt to 


q 


this: purpose, but by the heat forcing them to give out a gad, ‘which, 
passing through the dough, raisgs, lightens, and gives it its porosity. 
Aad if by any means any. of. this gas.can. be regeverated, 

will become once more tough and doughy. So that if Junius, after 
having dipped his piece of stale bread inta water, which dissolved 
the salts remajning in it, had gently heated it, he would have found 
that its property of toughness would have been restored by the salts 
giving out more gas. I shall not extend this letter further, but con. 
clude with saying, that my opinion remains entirely the same with 
respect to bolting and: masticating. However, I cannot but compli- 
ment Junius on the cleverness with which he makes so. dry a subject 
axentertaining as he does. 

Believe me to remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Cuymicus. 


PLAY-GOER, 





THE 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Dxury-Lane.—Masapiello—Popping the Question—And Hyder Ali. 
Covent-Garven.—Fra Diavolo--The Irish Ambassador. 
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As we had nothing particular to notice at the theatres last night, we 
take the opportunity of quoting the scene wespoke of in our yesterday's 
notice of the Lord of the Manor. The play is probably in the hands 
of many of our readers; but it will be new to others, and to read 
it in this way way give it a fresh gloss with all. We often take the 
opportunity: of reading a favourite author over again, sunply because 
there is a new edition of him. The old gentleman of the scene, 
rough in manner but kind at heart, is the proprietor of the cottage 
inhabited by the father of the two young ladies; and this father 
(though the old gentleman does not know it) is his son under 
another name, who fell under his displeasure for maprying.a lady 
who is dead. There is nothing particularly new in this position of 
the parties, nor anything very original or profound in the scene; 
-but-it appears to us to hit a delicate point of mixed nature and 
refinement ;-—of humour, playfulnegs, and feeling. eS 


Rental. Suspend your opinion, Sir, I beseech you, and speak to 
the young women; the family is indeed worth your notice.—Now, 
nature and fortune, work away. (Aside.) 

Sir J. Contrast. Young women, how.do you earn your livelihood ? 

Sophia, Annette. Sir! 

Sir J. They are too innocent, I see, to answer. a plain question, 

Reat. You alarm them, Sir; they are as timid as fawns. 
young mistresses, it is Sir John Contrast speaks to you, "In your 
father’s absence he wants to inquire of you the circumstances of 
your family. 

Sir J. What is your father, young woman ? 

Sophia. The best of parents, Sir. 

Sir J. Ay, lets you do as you please, I suppose; the way with 
most best of parents. 

Sophia. His will is our law. 

Sir J. When it accords with your own inclination; the way of 
most spoiled children. He is not very rich, I imagine ? 

Soph. He is content. 





enter into here, as they would fail to entertain your readers, and | 
also be foreign to the purpose of this letter. I must now beg | 
to remind Junias, that I did not assert that no other means | 


would procure a secretion of saliva in the mouth but hunger; | 
nor was it my opinion that when the appetite of hunger was | 
appeased, all secretion of that fluid would cease; which he would | 


seem to argue from his mention of the Lord Mayor's feast. These 
things I merely remind Junius of, en passant—for his example of a 
hungry dog’s mouth watering at the sight of food; is in my fivour ; 
while the story of ‘Cymon and Iphigenia’ he must know to be but 
the words of a poet's fancy. But to continue—Junius seems to be 
a little sceptical as to the point of the escharotic property of saliva 


on copper and iron, compared with that of water. However, if he | 


happen to be curious in these matters, let him submit the rust of 
copper or iron formed from water, and the corroded substance from 
saliva, to a chemical analysis—and I think he will find sufficient 
diffrence to convince even him. “He also asks me if I can tell 
him what chemical component bread loses When it becomes stale. 
Does not Junius then know, that in new bread there remains a 
gaseous body not wholly dissipated by the heat of the oven, whieh 
is the cause of its toughness ; and that it is by losing this body, as 
well as by drying in the air, that bread becomes stale and hardened. 
Perhaps he does not know that common and other salts are intro- 
How do they effect 


Sir J. Ay, don’t grumble when he’s pleased, any more than his 
neighbours, I suppose. What business does he follow ? 

Soph. He has a small farm of his own, rents a larger on this 
manor, and cultivates both, ‘ 

Sir J. You two are not of much service to him, I fancy ? 

Soph. Too little, Sir. 

Sir J. The common consequence of bringing up girls above their 
| situation. 

Soph, We’ endeavour to render him all the assistance we can ; but 
| his indulgence sometimes prevents even our feeble attempts. Mr 
| Rental knows it is his fault, but I believe his only one. 

Sir J. He can’t have one much worse. What, then, is your 
| employment ? 
| Soph. L work at my needle for him, I read to him, I receive:tris 
instructions. I once received them from a mother. I repeat to 
him her precepts ; they often draw his tears, but he assures me they 
are pleasing. 

Annette. Yes, but 1 always stop them; the moment his eyes 
moisten, I sing, or chatter them dry. 

Sir J. This ie past bearing, Rental. The seat of innocence ! 
It is the seat of witchcraft. I don’t know whether the children of 
sorcery are not practising their clarms upon me at this moment. 
I feel—Zounds! I don’t know how I feel. 

Rent. Not witchcraft, but pure nature, Sir. 

Sir J. And what witchcraft’s so powerful? Have you not learnt, 
that it is a blessing when the sex takes%co artifice and affectation ¢ 
Were women to continue, in person and in heart, as heaven designed 
them, they’d turn the hea ls of all mank‘n1. 
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MISCELLANIES.: » 


Morat Errecrs or ‘rus’Srite.—It fs re- 
markable how virtnous and generously sed 
every One is at a play. We uniformly applaud what 
is right, and c u what is wrong, when it costs 
nothing but the sentiment.— Hazlitt.1 

Just Antipatuy To Caps.—The American 
ladies s¢em to have an abhorrence, (and a very just 
one, too) of wearing caps. When one considers for 
a moment that women wear the hair long, which 
nature has given them both for an ornament and to 
keep the head warm, oneis apt to woncer by what 

rversion of taste they can be induced to enclose 
itigacap; amobcap, a lace cap, a high cap, a 
low cap, a flat cap, a cap with ribands hanging | 
loose, a cap with ribands tied under the chin, a peak | 
cap, an angular cap, a round cap, and a pyramid cap, | 
How would Canova’s Venus look in a mob cap? 
If there be any ornament to the head in wearing a 
cap, it must surely be a false ornament, The Ame- | 





rican ladies are persuaded that the head can be orna- 
mented without a ca A rose-bud or two, a wood- | 
bine, or a sprig of alana. look well in the braided | 
hair; and if there be raven locks, a lily or a snow. | 
drop may be interwoven with effect.—Wulerton’s 
Wanderings in South America. 

Ostrentatious Dinners—Petrarch, in his 
* View, of Human Life.’ (very poorly translated by 
Mrs Dobson) rails against great feasts, where the 
object of the giver is to see numbers around his splen- | 
did boatd, and to hear it ssid how many were there, 
and, how clegeutly attired. * Limagine,’ he says, 
‘that if one of the guests the next day stood in need 
of so’much as the dish of meat be eat of was worth, 
he would never obtain it at the hands of his host.’ It 
might be added, that, had such need been known the 
day preceding the feast, that guest would never have 
partaken of it; for, as Petrarch says in another part 
of the work, ‘the feast is made not for the good of 
the guests, but to feed the vanity of the giver; not to 
benefit friends, but to gain flatteties ;, not to succour 
the needy, or entertain worthy aud impoverished 
guests, for such are seldom or never invited. 

Domestic AmusemENTS AT © MALMAISON 
putgno tHe ConsuLATe&.—Bourienne has des- 
cribed the family. theatricals. ..... Another 
amusement may be described as still more pecularly 
characteristic. This was the game of ‘Prisoners,’ 
so well known among school boys, when_ two parties 
run agaifst each other, seizing as capti¥es such of 
their unfortunate opponents as happen to be caught 
within certain limits round the respective stations, 
The members of the ordinary circle at Malmaison 
were all young, active, and every one inclined to en- 
joy life sans fagon, while their chief, probably, 
delighted in a sport which in some measure brought 
back an image of the grand game of war. Usually 
after dinner the party was arranged. Bonaparte, 
and Josephine, Eugene, Hortense, Caroline Bona- 
parte, Rapp. Lauriston, Duroc, lsabey, with Bour- 
rienne, and a few other confideutial retainers, divided 
into two camps, as they were termed; and when 
nothing pressed, the sport often continued for hours. | 
The best runners were Eugene and bis sister; but | 
Bonaparte, in the selection of partisans, always chose | 
Josephine, never suffering he: to be ia any camp but | 
bisown, When by chance she happened to be taken 
prisoner, he always seemed uneasy til she was re- | 
leased, making all exertions for that purpose, though | 
a bad runner himself, often coming down in mid | 
career, with a heavy fall on the grass. Up again, | 
however, he started, but usually so couvulsed with | 
laughter that he could not possibly move, and the 
atfair generally ended in his captivity. When placed | 
in durance, or when Josephine had been taken, he 
kept constantly calling at to his party, ‘A rescue ! 
a rescue!’ clapping his hands, shouting to encourage | 
the funnérs, and in short exhibiting all the ardour of | 
a boy at net Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. | 
Co e’s Misceliany. Vol. 72. 
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THEATRIGALS FOR. THIS EVENING, — 





“ DRURY LANE. 


The Opera of 

Artaxerxes, 
Mandane . ° . Mrs Wood 
Semira . - « ‘Mi&s Russell 
Artaxerxes . » Miss Pearson 
Arbaces . e - Mr Templeton 
Artabanes e . « Mr Wood 
Rimenes . - - Mr Yarnold 


After which, a Petite Historical Drama, called 
The Little Corporal. 
Josephine . . Miss Crawford 
The Minister of War Mr Cooke 
Principal of the Academy Mr C., Jones 


Egidius . Mr Younge 
Patrault « Mr Thompson 
Bonaparte (firsttime) . . Miss Smith 
Bourienne . is - Master Cathie 
Darbel ‘ - + Master Richardson 
Delestrade . . Master Hildrew 
Duhanset . - « Master Fenton 
Captain Morel . - Mr Andrews 

To conclude with Mr Bunn’s Spectacle, entitled 


Hyder Ali. 


Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 


elhi . . «+ Miss Kenneth 
Fatima 6 . « Mrs Humby 
Hyder Ali Khan « + ‘Mri. Wallack 
Sadhusing . - Monsieur Martin 
Phineah ° . MrC. Jones 
Azouff ° - . Mr Ross 
Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 
nore. ° + Mr Fenton 
Zarés 4 - « Mr Younge 
Veshna . ° Mr F, Cooke 
Kebar - «+ MrT. Blanchard 


To-morrow, The Brigand; Charles the XIIth ; 
and Hyder Ali. 








COVENT GARDEN. 


The Opera of 


Artaxerxes. 
Mandane (first appearance) Miss Shirreff 
Semira ° - « Miss Horton 
Artaxerxes (first time) Miss H, Cawse 
Arbaces (firsttime) . Mr Wilson 





Artabanes ‘ Mr Braham 
Rimenes - «+ Mr Henry 
After which, an Interlude, called 
Hide and Seek. 
Mrs Mordaunt : . Miss E. Tree 
Charlotte - - « Miss Lee 
Mordaunt . Mr Diddear 
Merton a - « Mr Dnrnset 
Moses : . Mr Keeley 
After the Opera, Mozart's Overture to * La Clemenza 
di Tito.’ 
Previous to the Farce, Mehul’s Overture D’Une 
Folie. 


To conclude with Mc Kenvey’s New Farce, called 


The Irish Ambassador. 
Lady Emily Delauney - Miss EF. Tree 
Isabella ‘ Miss Taylor 

The Grand Duke Mr Diddear 
Prince Rodolph Mr Abbott 
Count Morenos Mr Bartley 
Baron Lowiucraft . Mr F. Matthews 
Sir Patrick O'Plenipo Mr Power 

4 ° . Mr Barnes 


Herman Mr [rwin 


To morrow, The fron Chest ; aud The Irish Am- 
bassador, 








QUEEN'S. 


For the Benefit of G.S. Fairbrother. 
The Comedieita, entitled 
The Oxford Scholar. 
Old Doiley ‘ - Mr Willtams 
Jeremy Gradus Mr Osbaldiston 
After which, a Musical Entertainment. called 


The Children in the Wood. 


Walter ~ Mr Elton 


To which will be added, 
_.,2ne€ Smoked Miser. 
Goliab Spiderlimb - Mr Vale 
To conclude with tlie Drama, entitled 


Love’s Frailities. 
° - . Mr Rayner 





Lubin 
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BERS’ Library, Old Bond street; 


STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand ; 


y all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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ROYAL OLYMPIC, 


A Comic Burletta, in One Act, called 
Mis-Apprehension,. 


Miss Clementina Bramble 


| Fanny ‘ 

| Frank Hartle 

| Money ° ° 
| Thomas 


| Mr Williams 
After which, a Burletta, called 


Widow. 


Pheebe 4 


The 





| The Widow Dashington 


Augustus Gallopade 


| Frank Rhapsody 


Trusty . 


' Benjamin Crawl 


Bond d 


. 


Miss Stuart 
Miss Pincott 
Mr Raymond 
Mr W. Vining 
Mr Cooper 
Mr Gough 


Miss Patterson 
Madame Vestrig 
Mr Liston 

Mr J. Vining 
Mr Gough 

Mr W. Vini 
Mr Sherriff 


To which will be added, the Burletta of 


| Mrs Crawley 


Rosa Crawley . 


| Lucy . 





| Emma . 


Lionel Glossover, Esq. 


Mr Crawley 
Mr Leach 


| Lothario Leach 
| Mr Welford 


Charles Welford 


My Great 
| Mrs Headly . 


Aunt! 
Mrs Glover 
Mrs Knight 
Miss Norman 
Miss Stuart 
Mr J. Vining 
Mr Cooper 
Mr W. Vining 
Mr Collier 

Mr Gough 


Mr Worrell 


To conclude with the Burletta of 


I’ll be 


General Balcour 


George Lovel 

| Lieatenant O’ Bryan 
| Captain St Alban 

| Mr Placid 


| 


| 





Your 


Second! 
Miss Norman 
Mr Gough 
Mr T. Raymond 
Mr Brougham 
Mr Raymond 
Mr Liston 





ADELPHI. 


Mr Bucxstonr’s Burletta, called 


Victorine . 
Elise ° 
Sophie ° 
Alexandre 

César Chanteloupe 
Mr Bonassus 

Blaise 

Michael ° 


After which, Mr Bernarp’s 





Victorine. 


Mrs Yates 

Mes Fitzwiltian 
Mrs Gallot 

Mr Wilkinson 

Mr O, Smith 

Mr J. Reeve 

Mr Buckstone 

Mr Hemmings 
New Burleita, ealisi 


The Wept . the Wish- 


Hope Gongh 
Faith . 


} Abundance 
+ Major Gough 


The Tiger Cat 
The Lion, with Songs 
| The Tiger, with Words 


Captain Heathcote 
Satisfaction Shuuks 
Col. Marsden 
Conanchet 


ton 


s 
Mile Celeste 
Miss Daly 
Mrs Daly 
Mr Downe 
Mr Gallot 
Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Hemmings 
Mr O. Smith 


To conclude with Mr Bucksrone's Burlesqse of 


| tigder Ali 


| Sadhasing 


| 


| 


| Cinderella 


Kiyder Ali. 


Mrs Fit? wilftam 
Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Wilkinson 
Mr S. Sinith 
Mr Gallot 


A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entitled 


| Vixenella 


' 
' 


Flirtilla 


| Prince Floridor of Salerno . 
Zelidor ‘ ; 
The Baron Ferozo Pomposo 





by CHapreEt 


Newport street ; 


Flippertonio : 
Le Conte del Pave 
ll Signor Royadini 
Beto. 

Roland 


Cinderella. 


Miss Somerville 
Miss Vincent 
Mrs C. Hill 
Mr Edwin 
Mr Ransford 
Mr C. Hill 
Mr Vale 

Mr Lee 

Mr Young 
Mr Rogers 
Mr Webb 


After which, Mrs Cowrry’s Farce 0 


Who’s the Dupe 


To conclude with the Nautical Spectacle of 


Black Beard. 


Cosnurc.—The Long Rifle—The Battle of 


Trafalgar. 


City 


102: 


“9 


Tuearre. — Venetian Traitors— 
or, The Veteran and his Progeny 


—Black Eyed Susan —Two Bears. 
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